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POVERTY IN CITIES. 


LEARNING.—-THE PROFESSIONS. 
(Concluded.) 


The young lawyer, in like manner, is bilked 
of his fees by a rascally attorney, who thinks he 
does wonders by giving the young man a chance 
of distinguishing himself; the fellow would be 
ashamed not to pay his chimney-sweeper, but 
will feel no scruple in withholding the hire of 
the other gentleman who may be obliged to put 
his head into much dirtier concerns. 

The poor clergyman about town is rejoiced at 
the opportunity of preaching, out of the season, 
a half-guinea sermon for some wealthy incum- 
bent, who goes off with his family every autumn 
to one or other of the watering places; the con- 
dition of wretches engaged in tuition we are’ 
already familiar with : while literary history, an- 
cient and modern, is but a litany of the miseries 
of men whose subsistence depends upon the pre- 
carious and exhausting produce of the brain. 

The cause of this depreciation of intellectual 
labour is obvious—over-production : while first 
rate men of business are far from common, while 
respectable’ artisans are hardly to be had, the 
doctors, lawyers, parsons, tutors, and literary 
persons of all denominations, devour one another, 
and their wages fall to nothing accordingly. 

The plague of schoolmasters is upon the land, 
hands are out of fashion, and nobody will conde- 
scend to work but with their heads: the example 
of the Clerk of Chatham has been lost on this 
perverse generation, and every man’s child now 
comes into the world with an inkhorn round his 
neck, a quire of foolscap under his arm, and a 
pen behind his ear; he must be a lawyer, for- 
sooth, as if the world was only a larger Court of 
Chancery, and all mankind were at loggerheads 
therein: or a doctor, or some pernicious animal 
of that sort. The daughters are to be what they 
call accomplished, which means, in English, to 
be able to do nothing useful; and the upshot of 
the infatuation will be, that in a little time we 
shall have neither butchers, nor bakers, nor tin- 
kers, nor tailors, nor seamstresses, nor cooks; the 
living will devour the living, and the dead bury 
the dead. As it is, every third man you meet is 
sure to be one of those worse than useless crea- 
tures called professional gentlemen; and who 
now-a-days, | should like to know, is acquainted 
with any young lady who could tell you how 
long aleg of mutton will take in boiling, or who 
understands any earthly thing save flower-paint- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, or the (curse them !) 
use of the globes? 

If any imagine that we are at the trouble to 


> 
indite these papers for the purpose of mere 
amusement, or to raise an evanescent laugh, they 
mistake us altogether, and we desire no more of 
their acquaintance. We have a higher object in 
view ; and if we occasionally indulge in inno- 
cent jocularity, it is that we may carry our young 
and inexperienced readers more pleasantly to the 
moral of our history. We are old in the ways 


a young Telemachus, if they will only listen to 
us. Weask the young man, who thinks educa- 
tion—mere education—will carry him through 
the. world of London, to consider, before he 
transplants himself thither, whether he is about 
to fix himself in a congenial soil; we tell him, 
and that not ignorantly, that in this world of 
brick and mortar, his education will only render 
him more susceptible of the universal contempt, 
dislike, and distrust that will be sure to meet him 
at every turn. But poverty does not only make 
men ridiculous in London, but hateful; it is 
looked upon in the light of an unnatural crime, 
and the brutal myrmidons of the law, and the 
dull Dogberries of the police offices, delight in 
subjecting destitution to ignominy. We tell the 
unfriended young man of talent, who meditates 
the miseries of a London life, that, be he as well 
principled as he may, there is one crime he will 
be sure to commit—the crime of poverty—than 
which, in the calendar, none is more relentlessly 
pursued in London; it was capital at one time to 
be destitute ; and if the police magistrate had the 
making as well as the administering of the laws, 
destitution would be capital again. Avaunt, poor 
wretch ! you have no business here ; nobody can 
make any thing of your flesh, nor will the tan- 
ners give a farthing a pound for your skin: your 
teeth, probably not having been much in use, 
may be worth a guinea to the dentists; or, if 
you happen to be a governess with a good head 
of hair, a Jew will give you at the rate of three 
shillings a pound for it. Avaunt, I say! what 
are you worth to a rascally tradesman, a skinflint 
lodging-house keeper, or a huxtering Jew? who 
can cheat, ot cozen, or swindle you out of that 
which you have not, good for-nothing varlet that 
you are! If, famishing with hunger, you refresh 
yourself by gazing at a cook-shop, you are or- 
dered to ‘“‘ move on!” if by prayers and entrea- 
ties, you obtain permission to sleep under a hay- 
rick, or by the side of a brick-kiln, the patrol 
seizes you vi ef armis, and drags you to the lock- 
up, a charge being entered against you of “ found 
destitute.” In the morning you are brought to 
the bar with a horde of other vagabonds, and 
probably sent to the treadmill for fourteen days ; 





or, if you choose to inform. the magistrate that 


of London life, and would be a Mentor to many |. 





you are a poor scholar, His Worship, after look- 
inground the court with anairof salaried stupidity, 
and inquiring of the officers, whether you are 
‘* known to the office,” or whether the present is 
your first ‘ offence,’’ will probably, in his great 
mercy, let you off with a severe admonition not 
again to be guilty of the horrid crime of sleeping 
in the open air. 

But you will not listen to reason; you are a 
man of talent, your grand-mother says so; and 
the albums, of a dozen young ladies in your 
neighbourhood attest the fact; your foolish old 
father says, that ‘learning is better than houses 
or land,”’ and you are pp dul enough to believe 
him; you have got on your tongue’s end a 
cuckoo ery of ‘ knowledge is power,”’ and off 
you go to London to give yourself the lie. 

Surely you bring your pigs to a fine market ; 
as soon should we expect to see the trembling 
aspen rise to maturity on the naked peaks of the 
Himalayas, or to stumble upon the modest violet 
in the desert plains of Central Afriea, as to see 
the unprofessional man of education and talent 
tise to any thing above the miserable chance of 
the precarious subsistence of the passing day. 
Suppose you came to London with a poem, like 
Thomson, or like Johnson with a tragedy in your 
pocket; why then, you will want a pair of shoes 
like the one, or the dinner like the other; and 
probably, as all your conceit will not lead you to 
measure your intellect with such men, you will 
ere long find it advisable either to turn your atten- 
tion to some useful occupation, or else go to New 
Zealand, Australia, or the Devil. 

That scholarship may serve a man in some 
recognised avocation, we do not scruple to admit, 
(although we believe that if he have pushing and 
tact, or perseverance and common sense, with a 
dash of impudent self-conceit, he will get on 
much better without it;) but then it will only 
serve him as subsidiary to something the world 
stands in need of, and, because it so stands in 
need of, is ready and willing to pay for and to 
honour; but so sure as a picture, however well 
finished, is a bare and naked looking affair if not 
provided with a frame, so sure is scholarship, 
especially in London, a miserable chattel if not 
set in the golden round of some lucrative profes- 
sion. Need I refer you to the Calamities of 
Authors for the certain fate that awaits you if 
you turn your energies to the trade of literature ? 
for a trade you must make it, if yon would live! 
If, in fine, you are a schglar, that is to say a 
scholar, go from door to door among the ward 
of Ireland, where you will be received with 
universal Sympathy and respect, and have the 
best seat and the mealiest potato; or travel as 
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Goldsmith did, from university to university on 
the Continent, where the measure of a man is 
not altogether taken from his breeches pocket; 
but of all curses, avoid the cursed indignity you 
will meet with in London, where the ruffianism 
of insolent and vulgar wealth knows no restraint, 
no decency, no shame; and where every cad 
with a pocket full of silver, is more respectable 
than you while his pocket is full. London is a 
trading place, and whatever you are, if you come 
to London to live, you must be a trader; there- 
fore, if you have the true nobility of genius, stay 
away, and let the muck-worms of town insult 
one brave spirit the less.— Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 


DEAF UNCLE JEFFERY AND THE 
LITTLE OLD MAID. 


BY ABBOT LEE. 
(Concluded. 


‘‘ ] wish I had deaf uncle Jeff’s money !” said 
Master Daniel.— How I would make it fly ! 
He has not the heart to do anything with it but 
keep it to get moth-eaten and rusty.” 

‘¢ There he is under the window,” said Hum- 
phrey. 

** No matter what one says, he can’t hear us. 
It is such fun to leok him in the face and hoax 
him—telling him what an old curmudgeon he is, 
and all the while making him think that you are 
paying the greatest compliments. Mamma does 
that in fine style. Now I’ll show you her honey, 
milk and sugar way.” 

And so saying, Master Daniel walked up to his 
deaf uncle Jeff, and, with an insinuating look and 
a soft smile, said, ‘‘It gives me pleasure to as- 
sure you that I think you have not sense enough 
to enjoy either your life or your money.” “ Hey? 
What do you say 2?” said deaf uncle Jeff, apply- 
ing his ear-horn. 

**O fie!” exclaimed the little old maid, turning 
very red—* how can you mock his infirmities in 
that manner !"” 

** Tl tell you what,” said Master Daniel, turn- 
ing sharply round upon the poor dependent— 
“Pll tell you what—mamma ordered you to 
make the amiable to old deaf uncle Jeff here for 
our sake, but she begins to think you are doing it 
for your own.” iN 

*O Master Daniel!” exclaimed little Fanny 
* Carr, “you know that I try to be kind to every- 
body—indeed I ought, for I feel what it is to wish 
for kindness myself; and when I see how you all 
play upon this poor gentleman, because he hap- 
pens to be deaf, I can’t help feeling the more 
pitiful over him ; but it would be just the same 
if he were poor.” ‘Hey? hey? What does 
she say?” asked uncle Jeff. 

“She says she is quite exhausted with the 
trouble of speaking to you, sir, you are so very 
deaf?” 

‘Deaf! deaf!” exclaimed the old gentleman 
—‘ IT am not deaf—1 told you all before that I 
was not deaf.” 

“*O Daniel !” exclaimed Fanny Carr with the 
tears in her eyes—* how can you so misrepresent 
me?” “Hey? hey? What does she say ?” 
asked uncle Jeffery. 

“ She says, sir, that she is quite worn out with 
the trouble of shouting and running errands.” 
“0 Daniel!” ejaculated the little old maid. 

* And she says that if you don’t go away very 
soon, she must. But mammais very angry with 
her for grambling, and I shouldn’t wonder if she 





were to show her the way to the door.” The 
little old maid burst into tears. 

‘*Hey? hey? What’s all this?”’ ejaculated the 
deaf gentleman. 

«*OQ mamma, you are here, and it’s high time,” 
said Master Daniel, as Mrs. Pokenham entered. 
‘If 1 had not been here to meddle, Fanny Carr 
was managing deaf uncle Jeff in fine style.” 

‘** Fanny Carr,” said Mrs. Pokenham, ‘ your 
conduct has been more and more extraordinary 
every day.” ‘ What have I done?” exclaimed 
the litle old maid. 

** You have been trying to manage my poor 
silly uncle—that has been plain enough in my 
eyes for along time. You tantle afler him, and 
go about fetching, and carrying, and coaxing, and 
looking like a lamb, and you know that you have 
your own private ends in it all.” 

** What ends can | have ?”’ exclaimed Fanny. 

«Why, Miss Carr, if I must speak the plain 
truth—and I am a plain-spoken person, you know, 
not much given to flattery—I must say, that I see 
clearly enough what you are aiming at. When 
one party is foolish, and the other is artful, it does 
not need much discernment to see what is in the 
wind.” ‘ What do you mean, ma’am?” ex- 
claimed the little old maid in agony. 

‘* Why, I mean, Miss Carr, just this ;—-you 
see that my uncle is a silly old man, and rich, and 
you being clever and poor, you think that you 
may be able to catch himinamatch. You think 
that it would be a better thing to be Mrs. Jeffery, 
and keep your cariiage, than even to live the idle 
life which you are doing.” 

** The idle life which I now lead !’’ exclaimed 
the little old maid. ‘I, who toil in labours which 
have no end through all the weary days, without 
either thanks or wages !—and now to be accused 
of this !”’ 

*‘ You see that my uncle is half a fool, and 
you think you can juggle him into marrying you. 
But I tell you once more that I will not stand by 
and see such things done in my house ; so just 
have the goodness to tie up your things, and take 
your departure in half an hour—and very glad 
shall I be when you are fairly gone, for 1 see how 
artful you are, and there is no knowing where the 
mischief may end.”” Fanny Carr burst into an 
agony of tears. 

‘* Mr. Jeffery is not the weak man you think 
him, but clear-headed and strong-minded enough 
to detect me, if I were the artful creature you ac- 
cuse me of being. But I will go, I will not stay 
to be accused of eating the bread of idleness, or 
practising subterfuges—no, I will go and beg my 
bread rather than that !—anything is better than 
that;—only—only—don’t laugh at him any more, 
poor gentleman, for if he were to find it out he 
would feel it, for he is not so simple as you think 
him, dear poor gentleman.” ‘* Hey? hey? what 
does shie say ?” asked uncle Jeff. 

«QO, my dear uncle Jeffery, don’t mind her. 
She is an ungrateful creature, after all the kind- 
ness which we have shown her, to be weary of 
paying you a few little attentions which’! had 
enjoined upon her. But, my dear uncle, I have 
sent her away. Nobody shall slight you in my 
house, so I have sent her away.” ‘+ Humph!” 
said deaf uncle Jeff. 


The little old maid’s eyes were almost drowned 
with tears—and, whatever poets may say in 
rhyme on the superlativeness of the beauty of 
bloodshot orbs, and their red curtains, and all that, 
we have always been accustomed to consider 





those sort of things amazingly unbecoming. But 
it happened that our little heroine forgot to consult 
her looking-glass upon the occasion, and conse- 
quently her eyes became something like the red 
sea. ‘The poor little body, however, proceeded 
as expeditiously as might be to lay her scanty 
wardrobe as straightly as possible in a wooden 
box, which was both small enough and large 
enough ; to collect her needles and her knitting ; 
a few letters, carefully tied up with a piece of 
faded blue ribbon, the dates of which proved 
chronologically that the paper had been made full 
twenty years ago, all of them written in a neat 
nasculine hand, like that of a school usher, and 
dated as many years back; to look very particu- 
larly at and sigh over a little morsel of sandy hair; 
to stroke her favourite pussy for the last time ; and 
then to take her clogs, her reticule, and her um- 
brella ; to look at an old summer-house ; to gather 
two or three leaves from an old tree; and then 
to pass through those inhospitable doors into the 
wide, wide, bleak and cold world, alone—alone. 

There are some hearts like some vegetables— 
they take root any where, no matter how unfavour- 
able the soil, or how blighting the atmosphere. 
‘Thus it was with the little old maid. In spite of 
derision, and scorn, and buffeting, her feelings 
had grown to the inanimate stone walls that sur- 
rounded her, simply because they had nothing 
else to cling to; and ifthe mere impulses of a 
loving nature could thus attach her to repelling 
and repulsive objects, how tenderly might she 
have loved what was really loveable ! 

Poor Fanny Carr, with the liberal, large 
and inexhaustible sum of somewhere about five 
shillings in her pocket, looked mentally round for 
a shelter for her head, and having bethought her- 
self of one of Mrs. Pokenham’s discarded ser- 
vants, who had martied and settled, determined 
upon seeking shelter there. 

In a little cottage by the road-side, as clean as 
those dear cottages of England ever are, with a 
neatly-trimmed garden without, luxuriant in sum- 
mer blossomings, and with the whitest of white 
curtains within, and the reddest of red floors, and 
the brightest of round tables, and the most re- 
splendent of fire-places, sat the little old maid, 
dressed as neatly as if fairy hands had been her 
tirewoman, and working at her needle as blithely 
as birds perform their daily task of singing. What 
though her five shillings was very nearly ex- 
hausted, she could earn almost sixpence a day, 
and that was independence, and independence 
was happiness. 

There came a great dust whilst the old maid 
was thus delving for happiness and sixpence a day, 
and a noise of carriage-wheels ; and looking up to 
see what might be coming, she saw a plain re- 
spectable, grave, steady, brown-visaged carriage 
and pair, with a coachman in a brown livery be- 
fore, and a servant in a brown livery seated in the 
box behind, and lo and behold, it stopped at the 
very cottage-door where she was working; and 
so the little old maid jumped up, and threw down 
her cotton and her scissors, and hastened to tell 
them that it was all a mistake, when, to her par- 
ticular astonishment, she saw deaf uncle Jeffery 
getting down the steps, and walking across the 
cottage garden, and coming in at the door. And 


having gone thus far, the deaf gentleman took hold 
of her diminutive hand in his great gigantic paw, 
and gave it a squeeze, which almost made the 
little old maid cry out, which, however, she did 
not do, for ladies of all sizes very seldom cry out 
at a squeeze of the hand, generally bearing that 
sort of pain very philosophically, and then uncle 
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Jeffery proceeded to draw one of the bright-rubbed 
wooden-bottom chairs to himself, for his own par- 
ticular use, and to sitdown upon it close to the 
Jittle old maid. 

«| hope you are well, Mr. Jeffery,’’ shouted 
the little old maid; “it is very kind of you to 
come and see me. I hope you are well.” 

Quite, well, thank you,” replied uncle Jeffery, 
«and now tell me what you think has brought me 
to see you?” 

** Perhaps,”’ said the little old maid, colouring 
slightly with the remains of a well-whipped, well- 
worn-down, well-subdued pride, ‘* perhaps you 
wanted me to do some plain work for you, Mr. 
Jeffery, I um taking in plain work.’ ‘* You 
need not speak so loud, my dear,” said deaf uncle 
Jeff; ** you know you will tire yourself, you will 
exhaust yourself.” 

«“O, Mr. Jeffery !’’ said the little old maid, the 
tears rushing into her eyes, “*O, Mr. Jeffery, 
pray believe that I never complained, or never 
even felt ita trouble to talk to you. Indeed, I did 
not! I don’t know how soon I may be afflicted 
myself.” Uncle Jeffery took poor Fanny’s hand, 
and gave it another squeeze that almost threat- 
ened it with compression. ‘1 know you did not. 
Yet nevertheless you must not speak so loud.” 

‘¢ But you have not your ear-horn,” said Fanny 
Carr, persisting in shouting, lest her visitor should 
think that she grudged the trouble; ** but you 
have not your ear-horn.”” ** But you know that 
Ialways told you that 1 was not deaf.” ‘The 
little old maid looked perplexed. 

«But you never believed me—was that it?’ 
The little old maid coloured crimson, but she 
could not deny it. 

“* Well, then, if I were deaf, Iam better.”” ‘I 
am glad of it, with all my heart,” said the little 
old maid, ** for it must be a miserable thing not to 
hear a word that is said to us.”’ 

‘«« Yet sometimes it is better not to hear what 
is said of us,”’ replied uncle Jeffery. 

The little old maid coloured deeply. She re- 
membered too well all that had been said of him 
and before him. 

“But do you know that I had, even when I 
was at the worst, quite hearing enough to know 
how kind you were to me, and how amiable to 
everybody else.’’ ‘+ O, you are too good to think 
so,” said the little old maid with a blush. 

“ And now tell me your plans, and if there is 
anything I can help you in, and really you need 
not speak so loud. You know I could always 
understand you even when |] was very hard of 
hearing. Now tell me your plans.” 

“O,”’ said the little old maid, ‘*they are soon 
told. The people who live here were Mrs. Po- 
kenham’s servants and they are very kind to me, 
and I have got plenty of work, and I am quite 
happy and contented. Only if you want any 
shirts making *? «T certainly would not let 
you do them. ‘“O!” exclaimed poor Fanny 
Carr. 

‘“‘ No, that I would not; for your gentleness, 
your kindness, your simplicity, your disinterest- 
edness of character deserves something. better. 
Now you have told me your plans, shall I tell 
you mine?” -** Yes, if you please,”’ said the little 
old maid. 

“Well, then to begin with myself,”’ said uncle 
Jeffery, ‘1 have a few thousand a year, I havea 
carriage and horses, and servants, and a very good 
house, and gardens and orchards, and pleasure- 
grounds ; and I believe that all my own country 
consider me rather a respectable man.” Fanny 
Carr got up and curtseyed. 
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** But yet I have the character of being a severe 
and sarcastic and morose man.”’ ‘QO no, that 
you are not’ warmly interrupted the litle old 
maid. ‘I am glad that you do not think so. 
Well, I have one want in my house. Can you 
guess what it is ?”’ 

Fanny looked puzzled. ‘Money will buy 
everything.” *‘* Not the thing that I want.” 

‘Then it must be something very particular 
indeed.”’ ‘It is something very particular in- 
deed.” 

“O, I'll help you to find it.” ‘That is very 
kind, and I hope you will—I want something to 
love.”” 

«The world is full of such things,” said the 
little old maid.—*‘ ‘To you, who love everything 
from the overflowing of your heart, but not to 
me.” 

Poor Fanny looked infinitely perplexed. «I 
wish I could do anything to help you.” ** You 
can. I told you I had a carriage and servants, 
and house and furniture, and plate and money, 
but I have no one to share them with me; no one 
to ride with me, sit with me, walk with me, talk 
with me, take the head of my table—io love me 
if they could. In short, I want a wife. Will 
you take this troublesome office?” ‘O, Mr. 
Jeffery !’’ exclaimed Fanny Carr, with a face as 
red as blushes could make it. 


The plain brown chariot with the brown horses 
and brown hammer-cloth, and the servants in 
brown liveries, drew up with a great dash, quite 
in an unusual manner, at Mr. Pokenham’s door. 
It was very evident that everything belonging to 
the brown affair was in a considerable state of ex- 
citement, in fact quite in a brown fever or sort of 
effervescence, and some way or other the agita- 
tion was communicated to the family of the Po- 
kenhams within. 

‘* Who can it be !” exclaimed Mrs. Pokenham. 
‘** Don’t bring them in here, but show. them into 
the drawing-room. I always like to receive car- 
riage people in the drawing-room; and, Jane, 
fetch me a clean pair of gloves.” ‘* La, mamma, 
a wedding ! look at the white favours !’’ exclaimed 
Miss Pokenham the first. 

‘¢ Then there’s one chance less in the world,”’ 
said Miss Pokenham the second. * It’s all right,” 
said Master Daniel, * I like bridecake, and I don’t 
care how many people marry and are miserable, 
so that I get a good feast by it.” “TI like the 
quarreling quite as well! as the cake,” said Mas- 
ter Humphrey. 

‘* Look !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Pokenham, * I de- 
clare if it is not deaf uncle Jeff! I thought he’d 
be glad to come back to us; I made him so very 
comfortable with his chickens and easy chairs, 
that I thought he’d soon want to be back again, if 
that little deceitful Fanny Carr had not poisoned 
his mind.” ‘* He’s a good customer,” said Mas- 
ter Dan. 

‘* Mamma’s legacy will keep well: it will be 
fine high game,” said Master Humphrey. * How 
smart uncle Jeff is!’ said Miss Pokenham the 
first. ‘* White silks and pumps, I declare, and a 
flower in his button-hole !” 

*«* And what on earth is that little lump of finery 
behind him?” said Miss Pokenham the second. 
‘“* Why, goodness gracious! you don’t think that 
uncle Jeff has been such an old stupid as to get 
married himself !’’ said Miss Pokenham the first. 
‘‘T shall faint at the bare supposition,” exclaimed 
Miss Pokenham — “an unnatural _ monster !” 
‘¢ Here he comes, and his queen doll with him.” 





Uncle Jeffery walked into the room as stately 
as the tallest grenadier in the service of Frederick 
the Great, dragging after him a bundle of white 
lace and French blond and. white kid gloves and 
orange blossoms, and it really was astonishing to 
see how many dozen of yards they had managed 
to tie up together. 

‘Is it you, uncle Jeffery ?"’ shouted Mrs. Po- 
kenham, of course not at all expecting an answer 
to her question. ‘ Yes, I have brought you my- 
self und my better half.” 

** What do you mean, unele Jeffery ?”’ «* You 
need not speak so loud,” said uncle Jeffery. 

“True, true,”’ said Mis. Pokenham, “I had 
forgot that you are not at all hard of hearing.” 
“J am not,” said uncle Jeffery. 

Mrs. Pokenham stared in spite of herself. «TI 
always told you that I was not deaf.”” ** You did 
of course you did.’ ‘* But you never believed 
me.” ‘QO yes, that I am sure I did,’”’ shouted 
Mrs. Pokenham. 

‘* Speak in a whisper as you used todo. Can’t 
you tell each other what a fool, and a dolt, and 
what a piece of ugliness is cross and deaf old 
uncle Jeff.” QO, uncle, and can you really 
hear ?” : 

‘Ay, a pin fall to the ground, I always had 
excellent hearing.” ‘Yes, uncle, | know you 
had.” 

“But you don’t believe it.” 
certainly.” 

‘Well, if some people are hard of hearing, 
others are hard of belief. Perhaps you won't be- 
lieve me when I tell you I am married.” ** Mar- 
ried! and to whom 2” 

Uncle Jeffery lifted up the veil of the bundle of 
white satin and pomps and vanities, and intro- 
duced “Mrs. Jeffery.” 

**Fanny Carr!’’ exclaimed the whole congre- 
gation. ‘* Wretch of a man!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pokenham. ‘Js it thus you come to wound our 
feelings !” 

‘** And to make you what I hope you will con- 
sider a handsome present.”” ‘+ How liberal! how 
kind!” exclaimed Mrs. Pokenham, her hopes 
reviving. 

** Yes, indeed, I have brought you my ear- 
horn tied with white ribbon, and | hope you will 
keep it hung up here in the drawing-room, to re- 
mind you of cross, deaf, old uncle Jeff.” 


“QO, certainly, 
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TRIAL-OF WARREN HASTINGS. 


The preparations for the trial had proceeded ra- 
pidly ; and on the 13th of February, 1788, the sittings 
of the court commenced. There have been spectacles 
more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with jew- 
ellery and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown up 
children, than that which was then exhibited at 
Westminster; but, perhaps, there never was a spec- 
tacle so well calculated to strike a highly cultivated, 
a reflecting, an imaginative mind. All| the various 
kinds of interest which belong to the near and to the 
distant, to the present and the past, were collected 
on one spot, and in one hour. All the talents and all 
the accomplishments which are developed by liberty 
and civilisation were now displayed, with every ad- 
vantage that could be derived both from co-operation 
and from contrast. Every step in the proceedings 
carried the mind either backward, through many 
troubled centuries, to the days when the foundations 
of the constitution were laid ; or faraway, over bound- 
less seas and deserts, to dusky nations living under 
strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing 
strange characters from right to left. The High 
Court of Parliament was to sit, according to forms 
handed down from the days of the Plantagenets, on 
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an Englishman accused of exercising tyranny over 
the lord of the holy city of Benares, and the ladies 
of the princely house of Oude. ; 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the 
great hall of William Rufus; the hall which had re- 
sounded with acclamations at the inauguration of 
thirty kings; the hal! which had witnessed the just 
sentence of Bacon, and the just absolution of Somers ; 
the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party, inflamed 
with just resentment; the hall where Charles had 
confronted the high court of justice with the placid 
conrage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither 
military nor civil pomp was wanting. ‘The avenues 
were lined with grenadiers. The streets were kept 
clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and er- 
mine, were marshaled by the heralds, under Garter- 
King-at-Arms. The judges, in their ‘vestments of 
state, attended to give advice on points of law. Near 
a hundred and seventy lords, three fourths of the up- 
per house, as the upper house then was, walked in 
solemn order from their usual place of assembling 
to the tribunal. ‘The junior baron present led the way 
—Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for his memo- 
rable defence of Gibraltar, against the fleets and 
armies of France and Spain.' The long procession 
was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of 
the Realm, by the great dignitaries, and by the bro- 
thers and sons of the king. Last of all came the 
Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and 
noble bearing. The gray old walls were hung with 
scarlet. The long galleries were crowded by such 
an audience as has rarely excited the fears or the 
emulation of an orator. There were gathered together 
from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, and pros- 
perous realm, grace and female loveliness, wit and 
learning, the representatives of every science and of 
every art. There were seated round the queen the 
fair haired young daughters of the house of Bruns- 
wick. There the ambassadors of great kings and 
commonwealths gazed with admiration on a specta- 
cle which no other country in the world could pre- 
sent. ‘There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic 
beauty, looked with emotion on a scene surpassing all 
the imitations of the stage. There the historian of 
the Roman empire* thought of the days when Cicero 
pleaded the cause of Sylla against Verres; and when, 
before a senate which had still some show of free- 
dom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of 
Africa. ‘There were seen, side by side, the greatest 
painter and the greatest scholar of the age. 

The spectacle had allured Reynolds from that easel 
which has preserved to as the thoughtful foreheads 
of so many writers and statesmen, and the sweet 
smiles of so many noble matrons. {t had induced 
Parr to suspend his labours in that dark and profound 
mine from which he had extracted a treasure of eru- 
dition—a treasure too often buried in the earth, too 
often paraded with injudicious and inelegant ostenta- 
tion; but still precious, massive, and splendid. There 
appeared the voluptuous charms of her to whom the 
heir of the throne had in secret plighted his faith.t 
There, too, was she, the beautiful mother of a beau- 
tiful race, the St. Cecilia, whose delicate features, 
lighted up by love and music, art has rescued from 
the common decay.{ There were the members of 
that brilliant society which quoted, criticised and ex- 
changed repartees, under the rich peacock hangings 
of Mrs. Montague. And there the ladies, whose 
lips, more persuasive than those of Fox himself, had 
carried the Westminster election against palace and 
treasury, shone around Georgiana, Duchess of De- 
vonshire. 

The sergeants made proclamation. Hastings ad- 
vanced to the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit 
was indeed not unworthy of that great presence. He 
had ruled an extensive and populous country, had 
made laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had 
set up and pulled down princes. And in his high 
place he had so borne himself, that all had feared 
him, that most had loved him, and that hatred itself 
could deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He 
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looked like a great man, and not like a bad man. A 
person small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity 
from a carriage which, while it indicated deference 
to the court, indicated also habitual seff-possession 
and self-respect ;—a high and intellectual forehead ; 
—a brow pensive, but not gloomy ;—a mouth of in- 
flexible decision ;—a face pale and worn, but serene, 
on which was written as legibly as under the great 
picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, Mens 
equa in arduis ;—such was the aspect with which 
the great proconsul presented himself to his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom 
were afterwards raised by their talents and learning 
to the highest posts in their profession—the bold and 
strong-minded Law, afterward Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench; the more humane and eloquent Dal- 
las, afterward Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; 
and Plomer, who, nearly twenty years later, success- 
fully conducted in the same high court the defence 
of Lord Melville, and subsequently became Vice- 
Chancellor and Master of the Rolls. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted 
so much attention as the accusers. In the midst of 
the blaze of red drapery, a space had been fitted up 
with green benches and tables for the Commons. 
The managers, with Burke at their head, appeared 
in full dress. The collectors of gossip did not fail 
to remark that even Fox, generally so regardless of 
his appearance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal 
the compliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt 
had refused to be one of the conductors of the im- 
peachment; and his commanding, copious and sono- 
rous eloquence was wanting to that grand muster of 
various talents. Age and blindness had unfitted 
Lord North for the duties of a public prosecutor ; and 
his friends were left without the help of his excellent 
sense, his tact, and his urbanity. But in spite of 
the absence of these two distinguished members of 
the lower house, the box in which the managers 
stood contained an array of speakers such as perhaps 
had not appeared together since the great age of 
Athenian eloquence. ‘There stood Fox and Sheri- 
dan, the English Demosthenes, and the English 
Hyperides. ‘There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or 
negligent, of the art of adapting his reasonings and 
his style to the capacity and taste of his hearers ; but 
in amplitude of comprehension and richness of ima- 
gination superior to every orator, ancient or modern. 

There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, ap- 
peared the finest gentleman of the age—his form de- 
veloped by every manly exercise—his face beaming 
with intelligence and spirit—the ingennous, the chi- 
valrous, the high-souled Windham. Nor, though 
surrounded by such men, did the youngest manager 
pass unnoticed. At an age when most of those who 
distinguish themselves in life are still contending for 
prizes and fellowships at college, he had won for 
himself a conspicuous place in parliament. No ad- 
vantage of fortune or connection was wanting that 
could set off to the height his splendid talents and 
his unblemished honour. At twenty-three he had 
been thought worthy to be ranked with the veteran 
statesmen who appeared as the delegates of the Bri- 


tish commons, at the bar of the British nobility.— | 


All who stood at that bar, save him alone, are gone 
—culprit, advocates, accusers. To the generation 
which is now in the vigour of life, he is the sole re- 
presentative of a great age which has passed away. 
But those who, within the last ten years, have lis- 
tened with delight, till the morning sun shone on the 
tapestries of the House of Lords, to the lofty and 
animated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able 
to form some estimate of the powers of a race of men 
among whom he was not the foremost. 

The charges and answers of Hastings were first 
read. This ceremony occupied two whole days, and 
was rendered less tedious than it would otherwise 
have been, by the silver voice and just emphasis of 
Cowper, the clerk of the court, a near relation of the 
amiable poet. On the third day Burke rose. Four 
sittings of the court were occupied by his opening 
speech, which was intended to be a general introduc- 
tion to all the charges. With an exuberance of 
thought and a splendour of diction which more than 
satisfied the highly-raised expectation of the audi- 





Mrs. Sheridan. 


ence, he described the character and institutions of 


the natives of India; recounted the circumstances in 
which the Asiatic empire of Britain had originated ; 
and set forth the constitution of the company, and of 
the English presidencies. Having thus attempted 
to communicate to his hearers an idea of Eastern 
society, as vivid as that which existed in his own 
mind, he proceeded to arraign the administration of 
Hastings, as systematically conducted in defiance of 
morality and public law. 

The energy and pathos of the great orator extorted 
expressions of unwonted admiration, even from the 
stern and hostile chancellor; and for a moment seem- 
ed to pierce even the resolute heart of the defendant. 
The ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed to “such 
displays of eloquence, excited by the solemnity of 
the occasion, and perhaps not unwilling to display 
their taste and sensibility, were in a state of uncon- 
trollable emotion. Handkerchiefs were pulled out, 
smelling bottles were handed round, hysterical sobs 
and screams were heard, and Mrs. Sheridan was car- 
ried out in a fit. At length the orator concluded. 
Raising his voice till the old arches of Irish oak re- 
sounded—* Therefore,” said he, “hath it with all 
confidence been ordered by the Commons of Great 
Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. 1 impeach him in the 
name of the Commons House of Parliament, whose 
trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name 
of the English nation, whose ancient honour he has 
sullied. [ impeach him in the name of the people of 
India, whose rights he has trodden under foot, and 
whose country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, 
in the name of human nature itself, in the name of 
both sexes, in the name of every age, in the name of 
every rank, I impeach the common enemy and op- 
pressor of all.” 





Harper’s Family Library. 

The numbers 141 and 142 of this valuable collec- 
tion of works, comprise Count Segur’s Account of 
Napoleon’s Expedition to Russia. ‘This instructive 
and salutary portion of history will prove a valuable 
accession to the library. No commentary on the 
horrors of war could possibly be produced more strik- 
ing than the descriptions of battles, and the horrible 
freezing and famishing of whole regiments on that 
disastrous retreat, as it is given by Count Segur. 





Miller’s Rural Sketches. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published Rural 
Sketches, by T. Miller, author of Royston Gower, 
Beauties of the Country, &c. The subject is treated 
with all the fervour of Howit himself, and a fine 
feeling for the picturesque beauties of English rural 
scenery, which gives a peculiar charm to the sketches 
and stories. The volume is embellished with an ex- 
quisite steel engraving. 
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3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
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law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
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Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
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